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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, is now at 
921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper will procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as our agent to receive them. The store is now at the S. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 





*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him relating to 
Friends’ Book-Store, or other of his business affairs, should be 
addressed there. 





*,* Persons who order other periodicals through us, and who 
do not receive them seasonably, are desired to write direct to the 
publisher of the periodical itself, as they may rely upon our hav- 
forwarded the subscription at once. In the case of most maga- 
zines, and of some other publications, allowance must be made 
for the fact that the first of the yearis avery busy season with 
them, and that some delay cannot easily be avoided. 





*,* Friends getting up clubs occasionally inquire whether they 
will be entitled to a free copy for doingso. Our answer is that 
when the subscriptions are at Club rates, that is the best offer we 
can make, and we cannot add the free copy. Where an agent in- 
terests himself to send us names at the regular price, $2.50, we 
are quite willing to make a return for his trouble, and for eight 
names will send a copy free. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth - 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* Subscribers whose yearexpired Second month 6th, and who 
desire, in renewing, to pay for the remainder of 1886, will remit as 
follows : 


Single subscription, .  . 6s ‘«) &! Ns $2.21. 
Club of 8, each, . ‘ ‘ - ° ‘ ‘ 2.00. 
Club of 20, each, . ° + ‘ . . e . 1.77. 





*,* We are obliged to announce that back numbers cannot be 
sent to new subscribers, beyond First month 30th, the first four 
issues of the (calendar) year,—First month 2, 9, 16, and 23,—being 
entirely exhausted. We shall be much obliged to any of our friends 
who do not bind their papers if they will send us copies of any 0 
these issues, as we have made a few engagements for them which 
we desire to fill. 





*,* We should be obliged to those who send us Postal Orders if 
they would state, in all cases, to whose name the order is drawn. 
This will save us some time and inquiry at the post-office. 





*,* Though we increased the edition, our copies of the issues 
of the first three or four weeks in the (present) year are about ex- 
hausted, and we cannot undertake to supply any more subscrib- 
ers with the back numbers to New Year. 
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containing colored 
BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLA iTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


ates, descriptions and Mlustrations 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 25 &27 cortent st, 
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An ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
“YT hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
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*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
been partly sold, and Friends desiring copies should send in 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTvAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SurPLus of about Two MILL- 
. sex ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@A 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


ROBERT KELSO, | NOTICE TO ALL TEA-DRINKERS. 


We can now sell teaat the old democratic prices of 30 
MANUFACTURER OF years ago. Good, strong Black Tea for three levies (374cts.) 
= ~ Fresh en Coffee ane levy (12iets) per hb. 
ttr . e have just received a choice selection of fresh imported 
The Keystone Woven Wire Ma cas Moyune Young Hyson, Twankey, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Deaiciiitite ont am, English Breakfast, Oolong, and Formosa Teas, all of the 
new crop. 
pratle one Gekoeal wees Storekeepers, Hotels, and Public Institutions, that wish 
to buy by the quantity, will find it to their interest to try 
our New Crop of Teas, from 18 to 50 cts., and Coffees, 9 to 20 
cts. per tb, of the best quality and at the lowest wholesale 
Cash Prices. 


Call on or address, 
WILLIAM INGRAM & SON, Tra DEALERs, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada 
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HAND-MADE SHOES, MADE TO ORDER 
FROM DIAGRAM OF THE FOOT. 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, wo WM. HEACOCK, Ag 
AMonthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests U N D E R - A K E R ‘ 


of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME No. 1508 Brown Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE 
M. H. GARRETT, » } EpDITors, 


iciladiiseiialiaaiiaacie WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3} in 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


# S E Ss 2S Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
a 100,000 Peach Trees, 
Gre £ Spe povowing on and distributin eT 


Rost. W. erate Strawberries, Grapes, 
Pate. want Over a 


hoose fro’ aes 8 . Rs 
ris chole ) ete., ete. 
at choice of = —— ~ = Blac berries, he 
3 10 L N to ———_—. 
12 PLANTS $ @ per Bandesé. CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


val Tw b: expres, 
Now asige BP “a seis , Free. 


{ire sR DENGEE We CONAID CO WM. PARRY, PARRYP.O.,N. J. 














RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


M4 LEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Y 


oung men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SVAlTHM ORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive build ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 








PRIENDS ACADEMY, 
2 Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Zr, -& R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

- Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sewing, 
and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cotton 
W adding in pound sheets. 


M ARYLAND FARMS.— BOOK AND MAP 
free, by C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Md. 


[844 C G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


jp Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. AQuILa J. LINVILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


$5000 TO INVEST AT 43 AND 5 PER 


cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
Country first incumbrances only. 


Hancock & LEvIcK, 
40th & Lancaster Ave. 


Foor SALE.—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 


Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[ADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


& M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


* ble Millinery, 446 Franklin treet, (formerly 212 Arch S&t., 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LECTURES 


The next Lecture of the course will be delivered by Howan 
M. Jenkins. Subject: ‘George Fox and His Times,” Time, 6th 
day evening, 3d month 5th, at 7.30 o’clock. 

The friends of the College are invited to attend. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pregt, 


————____ 


“4 REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TImRg 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 





ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35CTSs., BY MAIL 40 cts, 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia, 


LEWIS’ 98 per cent. LYR, 


(Patented) 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 











The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made, 
Will make 12 lbs. of the best perfumed hard 
soap in 20 minutes WITHOUT BOILING, 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, closets, 
drains, etc. Photographers’ and machin- 
ists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and nut ma. 
kers. For Engineers, as a boiler-cleaner 
and anti-incrustator. For brewers and bot- 
tlers, for washing barrels, bottles, etc. For 
painters, to remove old paints. For wash- 
ing trees, etc., etc. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. C0., 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 








Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomAS P. BARTRAM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLF, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 





My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 

33 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


O RENT—TO AN ADULT FAMILY, A TEN 
roomed modern dwelling house, pleasantly situated in the 
Borough of Darby. The rent will be taken in board. 


Inquire of JosEPH T. BUNTING, 
No. 823 Walnut St., Phila. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EXPRESSION. 
EXPRESSION ! Mystic power, personified, 
Thou comest! On thy lips the genial smile 
To animate the soul though bowed and tried, 
@ Tocheer and many a weary hour beguile; 
But ah! to conscious error thine the frown, 
The frantic look, the wildness of despair, 
The anguish, and the pain that crusheth down 
Even unto death to leave thy victim there. 
But virtue in the sunshine wears the crown, 
Catches the gleams thy countenance doth wear ; 
And minds so favored thy bright smiles to trace 
Come to thy banquet which thou dost prepare ; 
While “ beauty wakes for thee her touching grace” 
That each find at thy board a safe-abiding place. 


H. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NANTUCKET.—I. 

WHILE on a visit last summer to my native place, 
the island of Nantucket, I met a valued Friend of 
your city, with whom I had some acquaintance. Ina 
pleasant walk we took together, I fell into talking 
of some of the traditions of the island, especially 
those relating to Friends, who were onceexceedingly 
numerous and influential there. Finding my friend 
interested, 1 went on as talkers are apt todo when 
they find good listeners, and he suggested that I 
should preserve some of these recollections for your 
journal. I had often before been similarly urged, but 
an intensely occupied life, and more, a sense that mat- 
ters of local interest which might furnish material for 
a pleasant chat on a summer’s stroll, may not be suita- 
ble for a published article, had kept me from any ac- 
tive response. Yet I would be more than glad to 
contribute anything of interest if I might to a paper 
devoted to the spread of the views and principles of 
a Society into which I was born, of which I was long 
a member, and for whose religious position, especial- 
ly as represented by your body, I have the most pro- 
found regard. And so, dear editors, I will just senda 

letter or possibly more than one for publication. 
There can never be an adequate “ writing up” of 
Nantucket that does not give a large place to 
“Friends,” their principles, customs and peculiarities. 
For over a century inthe palmy days of the island, 
_Quakerism was more nearly a national religion there 
than any form of faith has ever been in this country. 
It gave law to the people, and colored all their life 
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Its peculiarities were not peculiarities there in any 
sense, and the religious cross or social infelicity was 
in not being connected with Friends. 

Like Whittier’s Marblehead, “The whole island 
had a flavor of the sea,” and so had it of Quakerism, as 
is still noticeable in subtle ways to a trained observer. 
In the most prosperous days of the island, its popu- 
lation was but little less than ten thousand; its one 
business, the whale fishery, was very successful, em- 
ploying a fleet of a hundred ships, and Quaker mer- 
chants and captains filled the place ; while for wealth 
and commercial importance it stood the third town 
in the State of Massachusetts. The wonderful de- 
cline from this has been paralleled by a more than 
corresponding decline of Friends. 

The quaint simplicity and the beautiful fraternal 
spirit of Quakerism, which rested over the whole is- 
land, like the beauty from the sea on one of its sum- 
mer days, are fast being lost in the questionable life 
of a fashionable watering-place, while the old-time, 
substantial Quaker houses, are being crowded out by 
new and obtrusive “ Queen Anne” cottages. 

Nantucket wassettled in 1659 by a small company, 
mostly from Newbury and vicinity. They were not 
in profession with Friends as has been commonly be- 
lieved, nor was there a Friends’ meeting held on the 
island for many years after. They were a “friendly 
people” to use the words of another, and Thomas 
Macy, the pioneer settler, went to the island to be rid 
of persecution for having given shelter in a thunder- 
storm to two traveling Friend ministers. 

About the year 1700, “ Public Friends,” as they 
were then quaintly called, began to visit the island, 
where they found a “ plain, tender people, much in- 
clined to the truth.” One cause of these visits might 
have been that ason of one of the most prominent 
families of the island had lived in Rhode Island for 
the purpose of learning a trade, and had there be- 
come interested in Friends. The rise from this date, 
the progress, unprecedented ascendency, and the 
decline of the Society on the island form together 
one of the most interesting, half romantic chapters 
of religious history ever written. In 1701 John Rich- 
ardson, from England, visited the island. He was 
accompanied by several Friends from Rhode Island, 
amongst them being Susanna Freeborn, a minister 
who had long “felt a concern to visit the people 
there.” It was the summer time when these trav- 
elers in the Master’s cause went to the islandin a 
sloop belonging to Peleg Slocum, himself “a well- 
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concerned Friend.” To us islanders it does not 
seem strange that they became confused in a Nan- 
tucket fog, and landed on a small, uninhabited spot, 
a little distance short of their destination. 

“We thought,” says John Richardson, “that we 
were going up into the island, but soon found we 
were upon a beach of sand where was neither grass 
nor tree, neither could we find the sloop again, it 
now being dark, though we sought it carefully, and 
shouted one to another, until we were hoarse. So we 
were forced to settle for the night upon the little 
island, from the centre of which one might cast a 
stone into the sea on every side, not knowing but 
that when the tide rose, we should be swept away.” 
But as in the Mayflower, at Provincetown, there were 
the germs of a great nation which the storms of that 
far-off winter time were not to destroy, so were there 
the germs on that little sand-bar of a great religious 
people, and the water did not flow over it. “In the 
morning,” says John Richardson, “again we landed 
safely, and as we went up an ascent, [how often has 
the writer stood on the spot], we saw many people 
looking towards the sea, for great fear had possessed 
them that our vessel was a French sloop, loaded with 
men and arms, it being atime of war. 1 held out 
my arms to them, and told them we had no worse 
arms than these, and that we came to them in the 
love of God, to have, if they were willing, some meet- 
ings amongst them. They behaved very courteously 
and said they thought we might. By thistime came 
Mary Starbuck, whom the islanders esteemed as a 
judge amongst them, for little of moment was done 
without her. At the first sight of her it sprang in 
my heart, ‘to this woman is the everlasting love of 
God,’ and I ‘looked upon her as one that bore sway 
in the island.” No one, or at least no Friend, can 
fail to be interested in the farther account given in 
John Richardson’s journal of this visit, and of the 
remarkable meeting at the house of Nathaniel and 

* Mary Starbuck, at which there wasa great “ convince- 
ment of the people.” As John Richardson was de- 
livering the message given him, he felt that the 
“great woman” strove against the testimony for an 
hour together, but the strength of the truth in- 
creased, and the Lord’s mighty power began to shake 
the people within and without doors, but she who 
was looked upon as a Deborah by these people, was 
loath to lose her outside religion or the appearance 
thereof, and lifted up her voice and wept. “Oh, then 
the universal cry and brokenness were wonderful!” 

After some time, Mary Starbuck stood up and held 
out her hand and speaking tremblingly said: “ All 
that ever we have, been building up, and all thatever 
we have done is this day pulled down, and this is 
the everlasting truth.” 

Peleg Slocum said after the meeting, “that the 
like he was never’at, for he thought the inhabitants 
of the island were shaken, and most of the people 
convinced of the truth.” However, a great convince- 
ment there was that day, and Mary Starbuck ina 
short time received a public testimony, as did also 
her son Nathaniel, who became the first clerk of the 
meeting. Several other members of her family be- 
came ministers. Thus, deeply rooted in favorable soil, 








: all 
sprang the tree of the father’s planting Which wag 
destined in a few years, and for more than a century 
to cast its healing shade over all the island. . 
The house of Nathaniel and Mary Starbuck Wag 
called the Parliament house, from the early town meg, 
ings being held in it, and some of the old islanders ma 
still be left, who would speak of the lot on which t 
stood, as the Parliament lot. The harbor used at this 
period, was soon after abandoned for a more com- 
modious one, some miles away, and most of the 
houses were removed. One only remains where t 
was built, in 1725, by Elihu Coleman, who becameg 
prominent minister amongst Friends. Thereis some. 
thing pathetic in looking at this house, once gy. 
rounded by many others, the homes of peace and 
simple plenty, still unchanged in form, and we } 
preserved, but with not another building within g 
mile’s distance. I wert some years ago to visit this 
house, and particularly to see a “long clock,” ag we 
used to say, which was put inits place ven the 
house was first occupied, making it at the time of the 
visit about one hundred and thirty years old. 4 
granddaughter of the family, herself then old, said 
to me: “My grandfather sent to England forty 
pounds of whalebone, which a little more than paid 
for the clock, and for change there was returnedg 
copy of ‘Sewall’s History; and,” she continued, 
“the clock has never been known to stop except pos- 
sibly from neglect in winding, but once since it stood 
in that corner. That was from the shock of the great 
Lisbon Earthquake in 1755,” (which shock was felt 
throughout New England). 

The site of the old town is still to many sacred 
ground. Of the beautiful, simple life that loved, 
and hoped and worshiped there, there is scarcely a 
vissible trace left. The spot where the first meeting- 
house stood can be identified, as can the burying 
ground near, where the “great woman” and other 
early Friends were laid, but inthat shifting, sandy 
soil, the marks of these will soon disappear, and by 
another generation it is doubtful if any thing will be © 
known of the places where once there was so much 
of worth and beauty. 

The site of Mary Starbuck’s house, where the 
memorable meeting was held, is recognizable, and the 
house itself, or rather its frame, which was removed 
in the general exodus, still stands on a thickly set- 
tled street of the present town. Often have I paused 
before it and done silent homage, notwithstanding 
George Fox’s rebuke to some Friends in England, 
who performed a similar act, that he there saw the 
root and ground of idolatry. I can but think ita 
harmless type ofidolatry, and one that we of this 
country in our general lack of sentiment may do well 
to cultivate. How wisely have you of Philadelphia 
done in preserving the house of William Penn; a 
piece of it, wrought into a frame for a view of the 
house, hangs in my sitting-room, and is highly prized. 

It is hardly possible for one of these days to con- 
ceive of the strength and vigor that rested over the 
Society of Friends in Nantucket down to the early 
part of the present century. The recorded member- 
ship of the two monthly meetings reached to nearly 
fourteen hundred, while almost or quite as many 





more were looked upon as Friends. A valued min- 
ister of the Society for over sixty years told me that 
in a general family visiting of members in the earlier 

ears of her ministry she went into more than three 
hundred and fifty families. The visits of traveling 
Friends to the island from all parts of our own coun- 
try and England were frequent in these years, and 
very large appointed meetings were common. The 
interesting journal of Rebecca Jones, compiled by 
William J. Allinson, speaks of a large delegation, in- 
cluding herself, from Philadelphia, in 1801, and the 
holding of many “favored meetings.” This old-time 
state of things still lingers in the memory of some, 
notably the annual holding on the island of Sand- 
wich Quarterly Meeting, which was like the great 
feast days of the Jews at Jerusalem, Nearly all busi- 
ness was suspended, and almost every house was 
filled with Friends from the mainland. What anim- 
pression it all made on the minds of us young people! 
How vividly I see it now! That immense old un- 
painted meeting-house filled to its utmost capacity, 
with hushed and reverent worshipers, the long 
range of ministers, elders and others facing the meet- 
ing, with perhaps some English Friend at the head, 
having on an English bonnet, which to us children 
seemed like the badge of some superior order of be- 
ings. We cannot remember a word they said per- 
haps, but their dignified, reverent manner and im- 
pressive tone we shall never forget. 

It is now all gone—meeting-house, ministers, peo- 
ple, speech and dress; memory is nearly all that is 
left, and on that whole island, where once Quaker- 
ism held almost unquestioned sway, and colored and 
shaped the whole life of the people, not more than 
twenty can now be found, and’ those advanced in 
years, who held any outward connection with the 
time-honored name of Friends. To us who love the 
traditions of the fathers, although we know they are 
only traditions, there is in this unparalleled decad- 
ence a certain undertone of sadness like the murmur 
of the sea which is never at rest. Fully conscious 
are we that change is not death. The living spirit of 
truth in the hearts of men is ever taking on new 
forms of life in the ceaseless march of progress, and 
man is more and the world better, but still like our 
own Whittier, some of us have to confess to a weak- 
ness for the ancient form, not as a principle, but a sen- 
timent, and for the old-time fraternal spirit of Quak- 
erism, the best “expression of primitive christianity 
the world has ever seen,” as said recently one of our 
Cambridge professors. 

In the universal wreck of every thing distinctive- 
ly Quaker in these parts,—not the least feature of 
which is the modern attempt to save one portion of 
the society in numerical strength by a sort of mixed 
and changed Quakerism that neither in doctrine nor 
customs is the genuine thing,—in all this, and while 
both the form and the substance are! fast passing 
away here, I find myself turning southward to the 
intelligent and progressive of your body, to find out 
@ way to save to the world something of the glory of 
the days when “ Zion was fair to look upon, beauti- 
ful for situation on the sides of the north, the joy of 
the whole earth.” 
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Thus hurriedly I have sketched the outlines of 
Friends’ history on Nantucket from their rise to their 
almost entire extinction as an organized body. Cov- 
ering that period of nearly two hundred years are 
various traditions and familiar incidents, which have 
been orally transmitted. Having preserved many of 
these in memory I may forward some of them for 
other numbers of your paper. 

CHRISTOPHER Corrin Hussey. 
Billerica, Mass., First month 29, 1886. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDING 
MEETING? 

AS one of the objects of the monthly meeting’s stand- 
ing committee is to promote the best interests of its 
members, and believing that the regular attendance 
of our religious meetings will lead to our highest 
welfare, I will trespass on your time fora few minutes 
by reading the First Query, which has reference to 
their attendance, with the comprised answer to it as 
made up from the answers of the various branches by 
the Yearly Meeting in 1883, with a few remarks upon 
the importance of observing these requirements. 

First Query.—Are all our religious meetings for 
worship and discipline duly attended; is the hour 
observed, and are Friends clear of sleeping, and of all 
other unbecoming behavior therein ? 

Comprised Answer.—All our religious meetings 
have been regularly held with some exceptions men- 
tioned in several of the reports. Those held on the 
morning of the first day of the week are generally 
attended by most of our members. Those held at 
other times are neglected by many. The hour for 
gathering is mostly observed. Clear of unbecoming 
behavior when assembled, except a few instances of 
sleeping mentioned in several reports. 

This is the first of a series of nine important 
Queries that the different branches are required to 
answer and send up to the quarterly meetings im- 
mediately preceeding the yearly meeting, so that it 
may be informed of the state and conditions of all 
our meetings. Answers to the Ist, 2d and 8th have 
to be made to the two quarterly meetings preceeding 
the one above mentioned, but are not reported to the 
yearly meeting. 

The First Query has reference to the attendance 
of the meetings, and the deportment of members 
when thus assembled. 

The Second has reference to the maintenance of 
love and unity amongst the members and a speedy 
settlement of differences, when they arise. 

The Third has reference to the careful training of 
the children. 

The Fourth has reference to the clearness of mem- 
bers as to the use, sale or the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating beverages, the attendance of places of diversion, 
and the keeping to moderation onaccount of marriages, 
burials and other occasions. 

The Fifth has reference to the faithful discharge 
of our duties to our afflicted and dependent members 
and the education of their children to fit them for 
business. 


1Remarks by John W. Stokes, before a social meeting of Friends 
at Girard Avenue Meeting, Philadelphia, First month 14, 1886. 
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The Sixth has reference to the maintenance of the 
various testimonies of the society against oaths, war, 
clandestine trade, the encouraging of lotteries, or of a 
salaried ministry. 

The Seventh has reference to the observance of 
moderation in trade, business, and living, and the 
prompt payment of debts. 

The Eight has reference tothe manner of deal- 
ing with offenders which is required to be done with- 
out partiality or delay for their help, placing judg- 
ment when it becomes necessary in right authority. 

The Ninth has reference to the care taken to 
keep a regular record of the births and deaths. 

The answers to these various questions form an in- 
teresting and profitable study for those that feel an 
interest in maintaining the Christian principles pro- 
fessed by Friends, and as a body we have no need to 
be ashamed of these answers made to the inquiry of 
our walks in life,and my only regret is that they 
are not regularly printed in the extract for the bene- 
fit of those that are unable to attend. 

We have here the first of these queries and the 
comprised answer to it made up from all the 
branches. It has reference to the attendance of 
meetings and the deportment of members when thus 
assembled. And no one will question, I presume, 
the importance or necessity of them, for without 
them the Society would have no religious organiza- 
tion, and I respectfully submit that no one who pro- 

_fesses to feel an interest in his fellow men, the civil- 

ization of the race, or in the government of home or 
country, can afford to put himself outside of the pale 
of the’ influences which are calculated to attain the 
best result in these all-important particulars. And 
being enrolled as members only, without personal 
attendance, will not excuse us. We should regard it 
as one of the essential duties of life to keep them up, 
for the experience of the past clearly demonstrates 
that these meetings contribute greatly to our tempo- 
ral and spiritual welfare, and I submit that it is no 
answer or excuse for this neglect to allege that the 
meetings are not interesting or attractive. It is as 
much one’s duty as another’s in our Society to make 
them interesting by our presence, giving a cheerful 
greeting and encouraging word to each other on all 
such occasions. But we should remember they are 
Friends’ meetings,—or as our lamented friend, George 
Truman, used to say, meetings of Friends,—and as 
long as we profess to be Friends and feel like adher- 
ing to our original and time-honored forms of religi- 
ous worship, we should not expect to see entertain- 
ments or exercises inconsistent with the object of 
thus assembling ourselves together in social religious 
worship. 

It will be observed that the answer discloses a 
lack of interest in our mid-week meetings. There 
was in the rise of the Society an important testimony 
connected with this requirement. It was designed 
to negative the idea that one day was more sacred 
than another, believing as Barclay in his “ Apology ” 
expresses it, that “all daysare alike holy days in the 
sight of God.” It might be interesting to quote more 
fully what Barclay says upon this subject in his de- 
fence of spiritual worship, in his reply to one of the 


arch enemies of the early Friends, writing under 
nom-de-plume of “ Arnoldus,” and charging Fyj 
with being against set times for public worship, ] 
quote from Barclay as follows: 

“ Albeit I say that this worship is neither limited 
to times, places, nor persons, yet I would not be un- 
derstood as if I intended the putting away of aj] et 
times and places to worship. God forbid I should 
think of such an opinion! Nay, we are noneof those 
that forsake the assembling of ourselves together 
but have even certain times and places in which we 
carefully meet together, (nor can we be driven there. 
from by the threats and persecutions of men), to wait 
upon God and worship him. To meet together we 
think necessary for the people of God, because, go 
long as we are clothed with this outward tabernacle 
there is a necessity to the entertaining of a joint and 
visible fellowship, and bearing of an outward tegtj. 
mony for God; and seeing of the faces of one ap. 
other, that we concur with our persons as well ag 
spirits, to be accompanied with that inward love and 
unity of spirit, doth greatly tend to encourage and 
refresh the saints. 

“ But the limitation we condemn is, that whereas 
the spirit of God should be the immediate actor, 
mover, persuader, and influencer of man in the par- 
ticular acts of worship, when the saints are not to- 
gether this spirit is limited in its operations by set- 
ting up a particular man or men to preach and pray 
in man’s will, and all the rest are excluded from go 
much as believing that they are to wait for God’s 
spirit to move them in such things. 

“ . . . . It appears, then, that we are not 
against set times for worship as ‘ Arnoldus’ against 
this proposition no less impertinently allegeth,—of- 
fering needlessly to prove that which is not denied. 
Only these times being appointed for outward con- 
veniency we may not therefore think with the Pa- 
pists that these days are holy, and lead people into a 
superstitious observation of them, being persuaded 
that all days are alike holy in the sight of God. . , 

“ But First, forasmuch as it is necessary that there 
be some time set apart for the saints to meet together 
to wait upon God; and Secondly, it is fit at some 
times they be freed from their other outward affairs ; 
and that, Thirdly, reason and equity doth allow that 
servants and beasts have some time allowed them to 
be eased of their continual labor ; and that, Fourthly, 
it appears that as the apostles and primitive Chris- 
tians did use the first day of the week for these pur- 
poses ; we find ourselves sufficiently moved for these 
causes to do so also without superstitiously straining 
the Scriptures for another reason. . . . And 
though we therefore meet and abstain from work 
upon this day, vet doth not that hinder us from hay- 
ing meetings also for worship at other times.” 

Our mid-week meetings were therefore for these 
reasons established and have become a part of Friends 
system of religious worship, and as such it becomes 
our duty to keep them up, but the day of the week 
and the hour of the day have been wisely left to the 
discretion and convenience of the various local meet- 
ings, and we should therefore consult together upon 
this subject and unite upon a day and hour that would 
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interfere as little as possible with our outward affairs, 
and make all other engagements for that part of the 
day subordinate to it, and when it comes around, let 
husband wife, children, and all others of the house- 
hold that can be spared from the care of the home 
and business, go to meeting, and you will soon find 
that your families will be ready for these occasions, 
and look forward to them with pleasure, resulting in 
an increased interest in meeting and society affairs. 

Our mid-week meetings in the city are made ex- 
ceedingly interesting by the attendance of the school 
children with their teachers. At the Race street 
meeting on those days we have about 1000 children, 
filling the house’up-stairs and down, and inthis house 
we have about 150, and I have frequently thought 
that there was a want of a proper appreciation upon 
the part of parents and other adult members of the 
families of these children in failing to be present on 
these occasions; the effect would doubtless be good 
as an example to be followed by them in after years, 
for we should not fail to remember that if our society 
is to be maintained, and the religious principles which 
we believe so essential to the well-being of the hu- 
man family are to be perpetuated, it must be done 
through the faithful performance of our duty to the 
children. “Train them up in the waythey should go, 
and when they are old they will not depart from 
it.” 

Friends have at last after a score of years recog- 
nized, and now encourage the maintenance of First- 
day schools, and our members are actively interesting 
themselves as teachers and superintendents in this 
important work. Our meeting- houses and school- 
rooms are open and free to all, whether members or 
not, that are willing to avail themselves of privileges 
thus afforded. There is as interesting a gathering of 
young people collected together in this house on every 
First-day morning during the First-day school year 
as we will probably find in the city; nearly filling up 
the seats when the classes come together prior to the 
closing exercises. 

I cannot commend too highly the laborers in this 
First-day school work, and I do so more freely be- 
cause I believe they will reapa rich reward in the 
consciousness of being engaged in a good cause, and 
hope that our members will also appreciate end en- 


courage these efforts by sending their children to | 


these First-day schools with a hope that it may lead 
to an increased interest in our meetings of worship. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF FATHERS. 


I THINK it is Sir Arthur Helps who says that one 
ounce of responsibility will make more difference to 
& man’s character than cartloads of sermons and tons 
of good advice. Shall we let slip this opportunity of 
calling the great voice of public opinion to own the 
weight of responsibility proclaimed by the law of 
God and man, but hitherto ignored by the daily 
press, the platform—too often by the pulpit also—and 
in consequence by millions of fathers almost totally 
unfelt ? 

More than twenty years ago, at a time when the 
condition of the working classes was being much dis- 
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cussed, and working men were eagerly reading what 
was said about them, Mrs. Bayly, author of “ Ragged 
Homes and How to Mend Them,” wrote; “Except 
in a few newspapers, and those mostly provincial 
ones, I scarcely observed any speeches, leading arti- 
cles, reports of meetings, etc., which could tend to 
impress upon the minds of working men the thought 
of their parental responsibility; that the charge of 
the children committed to them constituted the most. 
sacred duty of their lives, and one for which they 
must render at last the most solemn acconnt. On 
the contrary, nearly all that they gathered from pub- 
lic opinion would tend to confirm them in a course 
dictated by the selfishness of human nature, and to. 
make them more easy than ever in living, as they 
term it, ‘to enjoy themselves.’” 

Twelve years later, when the coffee-palace move- 
ment was attracting general attention, the same ex- 
perienced worker lamented that philanthropists, as 
well as men of the world, were still bending their in- 
fluence to the wrong side in this matter. Working 
men were continually advised to frequent coffee- 
houses because their homes were so wretched, no 
one suggesting that the head of the house had, at 
least, his share of responsibility for this wretched- 
ness, and that it was a coward’s part for a man hab- 
itually to go off and amuse himself in his leisure 
time, leaving his wife and children, all the twenty- 
four hours round, in a place too miserable for him to 
remain there himself for a couple of hours when 
awake. The friends of the poor concentrated their 
efforts on rescuing the working-man’s money for his 
family, forgetting that, as Mrs. Bayly writes: ‘“‘ The 
loss of the man—the husband, the father—from his 
place in the home is a far heavier calamity.” 

“Though with the best intentions,” she continues, 
“some of us have, perhaps, for years past, been lay- 
ing ourselves open to the charge of working for one- 
sided reform only, by often speaking of family life as 
if everything depended on the mother. It is true 
that the perpetual presence of the mother in the 
home gives her the greater influence with the chil- 
dren, and everything which can help to deepen in 
her mind a sense of responsibility ismost important ; 
but it forms no part of the intention of Providence 
that that great work, the greatest given us to doin 
this world, of training a family of young children, 
should be accomplished by the mother unaided, and 
alone ; or, still worse, in the face of every possible 
hindrance.” 

“Not as the chaplain, not as the successful war- 
rior, was Abraham chosen as worthy to be taken into 
the contidence of his Maker ; but as Abraham the fa- 
ther, who would so command his children and his 
household after him that they should keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judgment. As if, in 
the counsels of heaven, it had been decided that a 
man faithful in this relationship might be entrusted 
with the secrets of the Almighty.” 

“Tn a sense I believe it may be said of many men, 
‘They know not what they do.’ Long years ofhab- 
itual self-indulgence have so deadened their moral 
perceptions, that probably few have any distinct idea 
of the connection between their present deplorable 
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domestic condition and the fact that the chair of 
household control has by them been left vacant, with 
the result of inevitable disorder. If our speakers, 
our leaders of thought, would more frequently re- 
mark that England expects not only hersoldiers and 
sailors, but her fathers and mothers to do their duty, 
they might materially assist in forming a fresh pub- 
lic opinion on this subject.” . 

There are innumerable families where, unblamed 
by society, the father, except as a wage-earning be- 
ing, isa cipher, save when he interferes to trouble 
and oppress; yet of each one of these it may he said, 
“On the side of the oppressor there is power.” Oh! 
that this nation, which within the last few months 
has “found its soul” on one great question, may open 
fresh recesses in that soil, and going deeper into the 
heart of things, demand that this acknowledged power 
shall be no longer a danger and a waste. Let the 
roused soul speak, and with a loud voice repeat the 
claim: “ England this day expects her Fathers to do 
their duty.”—The Christian, (London.) 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SPEAKING iN MEETING: THE MINISTRY. 


THERE has been much said of late upon the subject 
of speaking in meetings; still there is one phase of 
it that has not been presented, upon which I feel 
like presenting some thoughts, that may meet with a 
like feeling in some other minds. 

While early Friends recognized true silence as the 
nearest approach to their Heavenly Father in wor- 
ship, yet they were zealous in proclaiming the word, 
and maintaining a living gospel ministry among the 
people, that all might come to understand the princi- 
ple and foundation upon which their profession 
rested, and be partakers of the blessings of a free 
ministry. Had we of the present day been as faith- 
ful in this as they were, would there have been as 
great a scattering and falling off as we have witnessed. 
And is this weakness in the ministry all chargeable 
to those who have believed themselves called upon 
to minister to the people ? 

I think it has always been acknowledged that 
where there was a living meeting, and where those 
having attained a good degree of spiritual life were 
in sympathy with, and exercised for the growth of a 
truly dedicated minister, that it is a great strength 
and encouragement to such, in the work in which he 
is engaged. . In all of our meetings, however small, 
where there is lefta remnant of living members there 
are those who feel themselves so advanced that they 
seldom desire a verbal ministry. Do not such at 
times become a weight, instead of a strength as they 
should be, to those who minister, by being forgetful, 
because they themselves are satisfied, that there are 
other conditions, and those of less experience who 
may be benefited, and in whose hearts the true wit- 
ness may be reached by words spoken ? 

Where unity of feeling prevails in a meeting, and 
the living members feel an exercise, and can sympa- 
thize and travail with a rightly qualified speaker, it 

is a strength and encouragement to him, and though 
through inexperience or otherwise he may even 


seem to make mistakes, he will be enabled to 
forward, and so improve as to be fitted and prepared 
to divide the word aright, to the edification of the 
hearers, and the advancement of the cause of truth 
and righteousness in the earth. 

On the other hand, where there is too much 
watching, and close criticism, one that has 
well and in the life may become discouraged, and 
for want of watchfulness in themselves, and sym 
thy in others, lose their gift, and the Society be the 
loser. 

Even one word of encouragement to the weak 
and diffident, such as are not over-confident in them. 
selves,—may give encouragement, without self-exaltg- 
tion. Do not elders seem to feel as though their ap. 
pointment was more to hold back the minister than 
to encourage him? How much more noble the lat. 
ter course would be, could they assist in building up 
a free gospel ministry. And what greater testimony 
could we bear against a paid ministry, than to estab. 
lish one which might supersede it, without pay ? May 
all who feel the interests of society and the advance. 
mentof truth at heart, consider these things seriously, 
and see if thereis not a work for them in this direc. 
tion. Enxos HeEacocx. 


CONSCIENCE AND LIGHT: 
THIS is an abstruse question to which I can only re- 
ply with a few vague thoughts. 

I had always supposed conscience meant the 
voice of truth that speaks in every mind, saying: 
“This is the way, walk thou in it,” but as we read 
the history of Mankind we find that very different 
motives and impulses are ascribed to conscience. Was 
it not a matter of conscience with Israel to build the 
tabernacle with:all the barbaric splendor of gold and 
precious jewels, and blue and purple and scarlet and 
fine linen, with cunning work; and to dress Aaron 
in a “ breastplate, and an ephod, and a robe, and a 
broidered coat, a mitre and a girdle?” No doubt it 
would have troubled the Hebrew conscience sorely 
to withhold any of this. Had not the Great Supreme 
just liberated them from all the hardships of Egyp- 
tian bondage, promising them homes of their own in 
a land flowing with milk and honey? Would their 
consciences be satisfied with offering anything but 
the best they had to so beneficent a being ? 

And yet can we imagine how it would have hurt 
the feelings, shall I say the conscience of George 
Fox, to see his friends spending their time and en- 
ergies in contriving such outward splendor? Would 
he not have suffered keenly to find himself yield- 
ing for a moment to such hindrances to true spiritu- 
al worship? 

So we suppose that what is right in one period of 
time or of individual lives is not proper under other 
circumstances; and that view will relieve us from 
calling in question the conscience of the grand old 
leader and liberator, Moses. 

Warfare between Christian nations brings out 
another thought on this subject. Victorious gener- 
als whom weall seem to admire so much,—say for in- 





1 A paper read at a meeting of ‘‘ Friends’ Circie,’’ Baltimore. 
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stance our own Washington, or Garfield, or Grant, 
all said they fought for their country as a matter of 
conscience ; and we do not read that one of them ex- 
pressed a word of regret when the mists of time were 
clearing away and they felt themselves approaching 
the great tribunal of truth. ; 

“In contrast with this there is something enno- 
bling in the thought of what our early Friends ac- 
complished when they came to the point of refusing 
to fight; at a time too when it was considered the 
most honorable employment in which a man could 
be engaged, and the most likely road to earthly pre- 
ferment. Yet they chose the humblest and most la- 
porious occupations, rather than do what the light 
showed them would grieve the Holy Spirit. They 
tried to hold, not only their meetings, but their dai- 
ly lives, continuously in this Light; and the result 
was,—the wisdom that is from above, pure and peace- 
able. It illumined the dark dungeons in which some 
of them were confined for years. 

Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade” tells 
of facing the cannon amid all the rush and excite- 
ment of battle, with the promise of earthly glory ; 
was it an educated conscience that prompted them 
to this terrible sacrifice? 

No pomp and circumstance of human excitement 
stimulated our truly brave Friends when priests, and 
magistrates, and jailers, took them from their fami- 
lies and secluded them in prison cells. What was it 
sustained them? One sure answer comes. It was 
the hope and strength that always follows when we 
faithfully keep the eye single to the unfailing light. 





For Friend’s Intelligencer and Journal. 


ANOTHER OLD CERTIFICATE: HISTORICAL 
NOTES. 

I HAVE read with interest in your last number the 

ancient certificate from Woodbury, N. J., Monthly 

Meeting, which reminds me of the records of one in 

my possession nearly a century older, given to my 

great-great-grandfather as follows: 

From our monthly meeting held at Philadelphia, 
this 29th day of ye Eighth month 1708: 

Whereas, John Shotwell, who came from your parts 
to searve an apprenticeship in this city, which being 
fulfilled, and he intending to return to ye place of 
his former abode, hath regularly applyed to this 
meeting for a certificate concerning his conversation 
whilst among us, ande clearness with respect to mar- 
riage. These are therefore according to ye wholsom 
ande necessary Disciplin of truth to certify on his 
behalf that after due inquiry made, we find his con- 
versation has bin orderly, his Diligence in keeping 
to meetings commendables as becoms our holy pro- 
fession, ande ass to his clearness relating to mar- 
riage, we have no cause to think him under any in- 
gagements of that kinde. So recommending him to 
your care with desires for his prosperity in ye blessed 
truth, we dearly salute you and take leave youre af- 
fectionate friends and bretheren. 

Wm. Southby, 
Richard Hill, 
Nicolas Waln, 


Sam. Carpenter, 
Wm. Hudson, 
Tho. Griffith, 


Griffith owen, 
Tho. Story, 
Raff Jackson, 





Hugh Dewbory, David loyd, 
Nathan Stanbury, Anthony Morris. 


The first monthly meeting in this neighborhood 
was held at Amboy, on the 10th day of Ninth month, 
1686, and continued to be held there until the 14th of 
Ninth month, 1688. Therecord shows that a monthly 
meeting was held the 17th of Eighth month, 1689, in 
Woodbridge; and further states that the said 
monthly fell from ye year 1689 to ye year 1706 by 
reason of George Keith’s separation. In 1704 a prep- 
arative meeting was established and held at the 
house of Nathaniel Fitz Randolph, in Woodbridge, 
which two years later was a monthly meeting, and 
these were continued to be held there until the 
19th of Fifth month, 1763, when by the advice 
of the quarterly meeting, the meetings were held four 
times in Woodbridge, Rahway, Plainfield, in each 
year. This arrangement was continued until the 
19th of Fourth month, 1869, from which date they 
have been held at Rahway and Plainfield alternately. 

ABEL V. SHOTWELL. 
Rahway, N.J., Second month 15. 


C. blackburn, 





A PRIVATE NOTE FROM M. S. 
[E. H. S., Philadelphia, has sent us an extract froma 
letter of her sister, in South Carolina. The matter has been 


in our hands some weeks. The introduction is by E. H. 8. 
—Eps.] 


THE season of pleasant remembrance, when the re- 
ceipt of a pretty card assures us we have been in the 
thought of a friend, brings to mind the good even 
this may do; as told us months ago by a dear sister, 
far away, performing a daily duty uncomplainingly, 
and overcoming obstacles and trials with a faith that 
does not waver. She writes:— 

“When I was North I bought a lap-board which 
I have used eversince asa writing table, placed on the 
arms of a large chair, and with myself thus penned 
in I do all my writing. It takes hours and hours, 
but is part of my mission, and while I sit and work, 
—not always in patience, not always living up to the 
best that is in me,—the Spirit of Good is moving over 
the world, and, when the burden grows heavy, the 
weariness oppresses, the rest seems so far away— 
then in the great circle of Good some one movesa 
part,—their part,— and it reaches through all the rest 
and touches me. I may not know, but the Spirit 
that guides knows, and so the other day when all of 
my life was full of a great silent need, the mail came 
in, and one envelope was directed in an unknown 
hand. There was not a single written word, but just 
a little card, with a red border and inside of it this: 


TRUST. 
Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day, 
Fill the space with loving work 
And therein stay, 
Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow, 
God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow. 


“Yes, faith will make us whole; but we want to 
be satisfied, we want to walk alwaysin pleasant places 
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to have it always spring-time, and the perfume of ro- 
ses around us, and when these are not we take up the 
burden of discontent and find someone to blame, 
someone on whom we would thrust the burden meant 
for us to carry. We need the fence to keep our tongues 
silent, to know our own little patch in which we must 
watch, and work, and pray. We must not even look 
through the sheltering bars on sunshine that belongs 
to another, but up, up, to find what rays are meant 
for our own growth. 

“The sender may never know the comfort it 
brought me. It was some one wanting to do good— 
and they succeeded.” 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Howakrp M. Jenkins, Managing Editor. 
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THE GROWING QUALITY OF TRUTH. 
THE summer sunshine and the winter storm have 
but little appearance of unity of purpose, yet every 
farmer who sees his wheat field safely hidden by the 
covering of snow, rejoices that one of the means of 
productiveness is at work, and he has faith that in 
good time others, just as beneficial, will also operate. 
Seeing that such entirely dissimilar forces unite to 
bring about a good result, we may, from this lesson of 
nature, learn to understand that the various mani- 
festations of partial truth have a share in helping to 
develop and bring into clearer view the completer 
truth. And not only to the race as a whole with the 
ever growing fulness of spiritual life, does this ap- 
ply, but it is true in the individual experience of 
those who are growing out of darkness toward the 
light. 

Jesus used the seed of corn and the grain of mus- 
tard seed to illustrate the growing quality of the 
truth when once it has been sown in congenial soil, 
and most tenderly did he encourage the weak and 
tiny blade of thought which pushed its way out of 
the earthly nature into the sunlight of the higherand 
spiritual. So, whatever else Christianity teaches us, 
it will, if genuine, teach us to grow. There is a force 
in it which cannot be confined to the shoot which 
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first pushes forth, and just as the wheat shows * fir | 


the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear”: 
so will the religious life perfect. The experienced 
Christian, he who has grown to the full stature of the 
spiritual man, can look back to the very starti 
point and sympathize with those whom Paul cally’ 
“the babes in Christ,” for there is something suited 
to every state in the religion which Jesus taught, ang 
each receives according to his state of spirit. 

The danger of a proper growth being checked lieg 
in the willingness of the mind to rest in partial 
truths, considering them sufficient, and even though 
we, as Friends, believe in the fresh inspiration from 
the source of spiritual life, yet we grow so fond of one 
manifestation as to close our eyes to the fact that our 
changed environment demands a modification of old 
expressions of truth. It has been said that “ Christi- 
anity islike the sunshine—not a given form or impo- 
sing a uniform system of growth—it is a force of 
spiritual light and heat which expands, developes 
and irradiates ; a spiritual chemical force which des- 
troys dead things and quickens half-living things in 
the character.” 


THE WOMAN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA., 

THE 25th annual report of this excellent and useful 
institution for the medical treatment of women and 
children lies before us. It is impossible to turn over 
its pages, replete with incident, and the lofty enthu- 
siasm that inspired its originators, with the diffi- 
culties that attended the establishment and the main- 
tenance of the hopistal, in the earlier years of its ex- 
istence, and the noble objects that led to its incep- 
tion, without feeling what a good work it is, and 
how worthy the support and encouragement of every 
woman capable of appreciating the advantages it 
affords, not only to the sick and suffering, who re- 
ceive its benefits, but for those who need the train- 
ing in the care of invalids that its school for nurses 
affords. 

A summary of the statistics for the quarter ofa 
century that the good work has been going on, shows. 
that 4892 patients have been received into the hos- 
pital wards, 71,905 clinic patients have been treated, 
and 20,391 poor patients have been attended at their 
homes. These patients have been exclusively women 
and children admitted or visited, without distinction 
as to their religious belief, nationality, or color. 

Except $30,000 received in three separate appro- 
priations from the State, the entire cost of building, 
re-fitting {and maintaining current expenses has 
come from individual donations, annual subscriptions 
and legacies. 

Ninety-two women have been graduated from the 
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Narse Training School, since its ieee organiza- 


tion in 1872: two years are required to complete the 
course. Of this department of useful service the re- 
port speaks as follows : 


At last the fruition of desire is in part revealed, and 
there is rapidly rising in this and in other communities a 
pew profession for women, a vocation of dignity and honor 
no less than of usefulness. It will be observed that not un- 
til in the order of time the true status of the woman in 
medicine was recognized and granted in the community, 
was tlie want fully met of a band of thoroughly trained 
nurses filled with a high sense of the moral responsibility of 
their profession. Without the one the other could not be, 
and to the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia belongs the 
honor of cherishing each successively, the woman physican 
and the woman nurse, affording each the best opportuni- 
ties for, development to be found in America, and so ad- 
justing in hospital ward, in lecture-room and in out-prac- 
tice the duties and responsibilities of each, that now, and 
henceforth throughout a century of progress, the trained 
woman-nurse may complement the educated woman-phy- 
sician, and each find in her own field the fulfilment of a 
lofty ambition, and the realization of the truest ministry of 
woman outside the family relation. 


Reverent mention is made of officers and benefac- 
tors whose devoted labors, and munificent gifts, have 
largely contributed to make the Woman’s Hospital a 
“medical centre whence radiate hope and blessing 
to physical sufferings, not only in the city and nation 
in which it stands, but in far off lands of the Orient.” 
To the graduates of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, the great hospitals of Philadelphia are 
now open, but to her fostering mother she still turns 
for the skill in surgery which she especially desires, 
and for her most valued lessons in the treatment of 
the sufferer. 





“Tue tender and perfect directions for the treat- 
ment of erring brethren are to be found almost entire 
in our excellent book of discipline.” 

This is what should have been expressed in the 
36th, 37th, and 38th lines on page 114 of our last is- 
sue. 


THE next conference under the “charge of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education 
isannounced to be held at 15th and Race streets 
meeting-house on the 6th proximo, and two topics 
of almost fundamental importance are announced for 
consideration. These conferences have been largely 
attended, and have been, no doubt, very profitable to 
all concerned. 





MARRIAGES. 

GILL—CONARD.—On the 16th of Second month, at 
the residence of the mayor of Philadelphia, by Friends’ 
ceremony, John W. Gill and Mary W. Conard, of Fort 
Washington , Montgomery Co., Pa. 

HUEY—WALTON.—By Friends’ ceremony, on the 
18th of Second month, 1886, at the residence of Mark P. 
Rich, near Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa., Charles S. Huey to 
Lydia R. Walton. 
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KING—KIRK.—At the residence of the bride’s ‘ee 
Fremont, Chester Co., Pa., Second month 11th, 1886, by 
Friends’ ceremony, William P. King, son of Thomas P. and 
Phebe M. King, to Jennie H. Kirk, daughter of Isaac 8S. 
and Fannie L. Kirk: 


KNIGHT—TAYLOR.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents in Lower Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., with the appro- 
bation of Makefield Monthly Meeting, on Second month 
18th, 1886, Wm. B. Knight, son of Barclay and Mary P. 
Knight, to Lydia L. daughter of Edward and Mary L. 
Taylor. 


DEATHS. 

BABCOCK.—On the 13th of Eleventh month, 1885, at 
the home of her sister, Martha P. Conard, Ida Co., near Ida 
Grove, Iowa, Elizabeth W. Babcock, in the 38th year of her 
age. 

She was the eldest daughter of Moses D. and Ann W. 
Price, members of our religious Society who moved to Iowa. 
some years ago. 

During the protracted illness of this dear child, she 
manifested much patience, telling the loved ones who 
waited on her that all was well with her, and in entire sub- 
mission to her Heavenly Father’s will, she was greatly 
blest to feel peaceful, and prepared to leave this world. 

Thus she passed quietly away, leaving a devoted hus- 
band, and relatives and friends to mourn the loss of one so 
pure and good, yet comforted in the thought that it is her 
eternal gain. BR. P. 

CAMPION.—At the residence of her son in Camden, N.. 
J., Second month 19th, Maria Campion, widow of Stacy B. 
Campion, in her 88th year; for many years a valued elder 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

IREDELL.—In Horsham, Montgomery Co., Pa., Second 
month 14th, 1886, Phebe, wife of James W. Iredell, in the 
86th year of her age. 

Her maiden name was Worrall; she was the grand- 
daughter of Jacob Paul, formerly of Whitemarsh. Her re- 
mains were interred at Horsham, after a meeting at the 
house, at which Watson Tomlinson and David Newport ap- 
peared in the ministry. 

JONES.—Suddenly Second month 16th, Hannah, widow 
of Asa Jones aged 85. Interment at Fawn Grove, York Co., 
Pa. 

KNIGHT.—Second month 19, 1886, William T., son of 
Elizabeth and the late Daniel Knight, of Byberry, in his 
21st year. 

PUSEY.—In West Chester Pa. Third day Second month 
16th, Sarah A., widow of James C. Pusey, late of Oxford Pa. 
in her 58th year. Interment at Londongrove Friends’ 
ground. 

TYSON.—First month 11th, at Lisbon, Iowa, Sarah Ty- 
son in her 84th year, daughter of the late Robert and Mary 
(Davis) Tyson, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
of Philadelphia (held at Race St). 

WHARTON.—At Bristol, Pa., on Seventh day, Second 
month 20, 1886, Mary W. Wharton, widow of Lewis Whar- 
ton, in the 77th year of her age. 

WILLETS.—Died at her residence at Bayside, Second 
month 10th, 1886, Rebecca F., widow of the late Thomas 8S. 
Willets, in the 67th year of her age. 

A consistent member of Flushing Monthly Meeting. 

It isdue to the memory of our deceased friend to say, 
that she endured the pains and sufferings of four long 
years with much composure and tranquillity of mind evinc- 
ing that she had attained the power of self-government 
in no small degree. Her example through life, and 
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through the long weary years of her illnesss, was calcu- 
lated to lead those loved ones around her into a close con- 
sideration of the principles by which she was sustained. 
As the end drew near, the prospect of death was a joy, 
rather than a terror to her, and when the spirit left its 
earthly tabernacle, without a struggle, she was prepared 
so pass from mortality, trusting in Him alone, whose good- 
ness and mercy endureth forever. E. H. B. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 1p. 
THIRD MONTH 7TH. 
READING THE LAW. 

READ Nehemiah, 8; 1-12.—Golden Text.—‘'‘So they read in the 
book in the law of God distinctly, and they gave the 
sense, so that they understood the read- 

ing.’’—Neh. 8; 8. 
Time: B.C. 444. Place.—Jerusalem. 
Persons.—Ezra the Scribe, Nehemiah cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

The great sorrow that Nehemiah felt for the con- 
dition of Jerusalem, and his prayer for help, formed 
the subject of the last lesson. This grief affected his 
appearance and was observed by the king, who, on 
learning of Nehemiah’s desire to go to Jerusalem, and 
on promise of his return, gave consent thereto, and 
furnished him with letters to the governors of prov- 
inces beyond the river Euphrates to ensure him safe 
conveyance, and to the keepers of the king’s forests, 
to furnish timber for all the purposes of the work he 
would undertake. 

The king made Nehemiah governor and gave him 
a retinue of officers and horsemen to attend him. So 
his prayer was answered, and great favor was shown 
him. When he came to Jerusalem, he found the con- 
dition of the city and the people much worse than he 
had expected. He called the people together, and 
after expressing his feelingsat the condition of things, 
he said, “ Come, let us build up the wall of Jerusalem 
that we be no longer a reproach.” 

He told them how good the Lerd had been to him, 
and what favor he had given him with theking, and 
so encouraged them that they all cried out “Let us 
arise and build.” 

They were so filled with the desire to restore the 
city to its former beauty and to turn again to the 
worship of Jehovah, that the priests as well as the 
people, took part in the work, dividing it among 
themselves. So they built the wall, for all the peo- 
ple had a mind to work. When they had finished, 
the people gathered themselves together, to listen to 

the reading of the Law. 

Our lesson to-day gives an account ofthe first day’s 
proceedings. There was a remarkable revival of re- 
ligious fervor among the people who seem to have 
originated the movement which was wide-spread and 
spontaneous. 

The great congregation was composed of the men 
and women and all the children capable of under- 
standing what was read. It was a great school, held 
in the open air, between the temple and the city 
wall, in the autumn days of the month correspond- 
ing to the latter half of the Ninth and the first halfof 
the Tenth months. They all stood, and listened with 
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close attention to the reading of the law and the ex, 
planations given. The service lasted six hours, Ez. 
ra was not only qualified for this great service by hig 
learning and wisdom, and the study of the,Hebrey 
law to which he had given his whole life,the wag 
righteous man, and desired above all things, to geg 
the worship of the God of his fathers restored to ity 
former place in the hearts of his brethren. 

There are two beautiful customs of the Hebre 
embodied in this lesson, the one which included the 
children in the great congregation already men. 
tioned, the other, the sending portions to them for 
whom nothing was prepared. The children, those too 
young to know their duty without instruction, were 
not to be left to grow up in ignorance of the dealings 
of God with their nation, and the wonderful deliy- 
erances he had wrought out in its past history 
through the faithfulness of the great worthies whose 
names were held in honor. 

Nor were the poor to be forgotten in times of re. 
joicing. The law which was tothem as the voice of 
God, reached after every state and condition in 
which they could be placed, and so bound and held 
together by its wise regulations the people to whom 
it was given, that no one could be true to its requir- 
ings while he saw his brother Hebrew in want and 
failed to extend the helping hand. Even the “ stran- 
ger within the gates” received thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

The “water-gate” was the gate through which 
water was brought for the Temple service. 

“Tirshatha,” the title given Nehemiah, was equi- 
valent to royal deputy or governor. 

The remainder of this chapter should be read in 
connection with this lesson, as it records how, from 
day to day, the people came together with “very 
great gladness.” 

This lesson teaches that when nations or com- 
munities or individuals set themselves with full 
purpose of heart to do the Lord’s work, he will not 
withhold his holy spirit from them, and that in 
times of rejoicing for divine favor the children should 
not be left out. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION OF LESSONS OUT OF SCHOOL) 


TO what extent should pupils be required to prepare 
lessons out of school hours, should they be assisted 
in their studies at home, and should they be detained 
after school for failures in recitation ? 

The questions proposed may be said to be, largely 
at least, questions of administration, upon which 
there may bea variety of opinions, resulting in va- 
rious practices which in different circumstances may 
produce equally good results. ; 

It is impossible, I think, to say in answer to these 
questions: “This is the right method, all others are 
wrong.” Itis a truth which I conceive to be funda- 
mental, that the particular method of school admin- 
istration must depend very largely upon the individ- 

14 paper read at the Educational Conference at Fifteenth and 


Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 380th, 1886, by W. W 
Birdsall. 
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aslity of the teacher, and the character of his sur- 
roundings, and this truth once admitted, precludes 
the possibility of any absolutely uniform practice or 
educational cure-all. 

If then, I say, “ This is the right method,” I must 
add, “under these circumstances,” or dismiss the 
definite article and modestly advocate “a right 
method.” Perhaps our schools have never suffered 
more from any quackery than from the idea that 
gome method or practice producing notable results in 
the hands of some bright teacher is therefore the 
method. The greyhound is the most graceful of an- 
jmals, and the jack-rabbit the most awkward, but if 
results are the test of merit the unprepossessing mo- 
tion of the western oddity is a nearer approach to 
the proper mode of going, than the easy grace of his 
aristocratic pursuer. 

Let us learn all we can from our successful 
friends—but be careful to remember that we are our- 
selves. 

Keeping in mind that the school is in itself noth- 
ing but an instrument, and that the culture of the 
child is the purpose of our work, it will not be diffi- 
cult to derive some general ideas, concerning not the 
answers—but answers to our questions. 

During the early years of school-life when lessons 
must be short and of a character which requires 
principally doing and observing, and when the 
mental faculties are readily over-taxed, and when 
this over-taxing may readily result in permanent 
harm to health and growth of body and mind, I 
think we can probably all agree that the school work 
should be done in school. The child has his day’s 
work mapped out by the teacher, and in most of our 
schools a definite time is set apart in which every 
task is to be performed. 

When the pupil has grown older, however, and 
the recitation of his lesson becomes not only an ex- 
amination of work done, but a discussion of princi- 
ples and of the extent of their application, ora search 
into the causes or effects of facts in history or sci- 
ence—those recitations consume more time—while 
the greater maturity of the pupil enables him to en- 
dure longer continued and more intense application, 
and the short hours of a school day can hardly con- 
tain the work that he can do and which he must per- 
form if he would attain during his minority the cul- 
ture necessary to enable him to take his proper place 
in society. He must,in the space of a few years, 
climb the heights up which the world has been toil- 
ing for centuries—overtake the progress of the worid 

in adozen years or so—by short cuts and improved 
methods, it is true, but by hard work none the less, 
and it can hardly be all done within school hours. 
“When you leave your school-room ” says the critic, 
“your day’s work is done. Why should not your 
pupil’s work be likewise done?” 

Not because the pupil has more to do than the 
teacher. The two things are not to be compared, but 
if the average pupil should devote to his studies the 
number of hours per day that the average of suc- 
cessful teachers do—he would break himself down— 
or be an educational phenomenon. 

To what do cultivated people devote the time not 
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demanded by their every-day occupation? Is notan 
important portion of it set apart for mental culture— 
for reading in which there is growth or even for gen- 
uine study? That is what the teacher does with his 
time, and so the pupil must devote the proper portion 
of the period left him by his day’s work to this same 
purpose of mind culture—working under the direc- 
tion of the teacher, and in the line marked out by 
him. For it is the business of the teacher, among 
not a few other duties, to teach him to profitably em- 
ploy his time—and when he no longer needs the help 
of the daily recitation and explanation of his work, 
and the stimulus and inducements to continued ap- 
plication which this holds out to him—when he is 
intellectually able to walk alone, it seems to me that 
perhaps he has earned his diploma. 

The amount of work done by older pupils out of 
school hours varies in our best schools, within very 
wide limits—in fact there are good schools which re- 
quire no home work, and there are more which fill 
the school hours with recitation and instruction, and 
require all study to be done at home. 

The point at which home work should begin must 
be determined by experience, and perhaps I can best 
give my own opinion by citing the practice in the 
system of schools which I know best, and in which 
the results seem to justify the practice. 

This is a system of graded schools requiring twelve 
years for the completion of the course. During the 
first six years—reaching from the age of six to that 
of twelve years—while home work is not forbidden, 
very little is required, and in the best schools of this 
grade the school day is so divided as to give definite 
and sufficient time for the preparation of all tasks. 

During the next two years—completing the Gram- 
mar school—pupils are required to prepare one daily 
lesson at home; and in the four years devoted to the 
High school, the pupil was expected to use to the 
best advantage such study time as the school hours 
afforded, and to prepare the remainderof his work 
out of school, using his own judgment as to the par- 
ticular time to be devoted to each lesson. 

In the High school this requires about the equiv- 
alent to two daily lessons to be prepared at home— 
requiring, I should judge, from one and half to two 
hours of daily work. 

Of course the time would vary greatly with different 
pupils and different branches of study as they were 
pursued with greater or less difficulty by the pupil. I 
have learned many a lesson in fifteen minutes, and de- 
voted three hours of intense work to the next. And 
here is one difficulty in requiring work to be prepared 
at definite periods. If the teacher can be at hand to fur- 
nish the brighter pupils occupation during the excess 
of time that must be allowed their duller brothers, 
perhaps the only difficulty you will meet will be the 
penalty of extra work which you thus inflict upon 
those who least need it, but if the teacher must be 
otherwise engaged, the surplus time is sometimes a 
prolific source of disorder. 

The practice of allowing pupils to apportion their 
own time, with an oceasional hint from the teacher, 
seems, perhaps, like taking off the pressure and hold- 
ing them to a less strict accountability, but if good 
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recitations are insisted upon, the pupil soon learns to 
be master of his own resources, and to be less depend- 
ent upon the mere machinery of the school. 

Before passing from this part of the subject, per- 
haps it may not be beside the purpose to remark that 
there is with some of us a tendency to do too much 
for the pupil. 

The little child must be carefully led and his path 
made smooth as possible—but when he approaches 
manhood he should begin to put away childish 
things. 

When he leavesschool, he must get his knowledge 
from books, or by experience, and it is of the utmost 
importance to him that literary or scientific English 
shall need no interpreter to him, and it follows that 
while preliminary explanation must be occasionally 
necessary throughout his school life and should during 
its earlier years take a very prominent placein nearly 
every recitation, this assistance should be given more 
and moresparingly, until in allsave exceptional cases 
the average pupil can take the lesson assigned and 
master it for himself. 


Should pupils be assisted in their lessons out of 
school ? 

Well—circumstances alter cases, and this is a 
matter over which we can have little control. 

Help at home is,so far as my experience goes, 
usually inefficient,and sometimes productive of real 
harm, and I think it is to be said in general, that the 
teacher should not assign to any pupil any task which 
he does not furnish the means of performing, but 
who would be willing to say that the people at home 
who are most interested in the pupil’s welfare, shall 
not point out the easier way, or assist in finding the 
error, or help him in any other way? 

Let us not make the mistake of imagining that 
the child belongs to us. 

Then too, it frequently happens that the fellow- 
pupil, or the older brother can see better the partic- 
ular difficulty and clear upin a moment the trouble 
which the teacher has labored in vain to remove. 

While in general, therefore, I would say that the 
less help out of school the better, I should be very 
far from attempting entirely to forbid it, and when 
the millennium comes, teacher and pupil and parent 
will all work in concert and with a harmony only to 
be compared to the music of the spheres. 

An attempt to answer the last question of our sub- 
ject affords another illustration of the excellent re- 
sults which may follow practices the most widely 
different. 

There are good schools in which the interest of 
the pupil and his desire to stand well are relied up- 
on to induce proper preparation, and there are 
schools where every failure in recitation is made good 
to the teacher before the pupil leaves school for the 
day. 

Our own Central School comes in between—affix- 
ing a penalty of detention and extra work to any 
mark below one-half of the maximum. 

There is much to be said in favor of abolishing 
detention. Extra hours are burdensome to teacher 
and pupil. To be “kept in ” is something of a dis- 
grace, and it seems that it ought to be possible to so 
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waken and inspire the mental faculties that the work 


of the day can be done within the working hours of 
that day. 

The abolition of detentions would be a popular 
measure with pupils and parents, and would shorten ' 
the teacher’s hours of service, whether or not it would 
result in any real saving of labor. In the most gue 
cessful grammar school I ever knew, all the work , 
assigned for the day was required to be done that 
day. And this rule was rigidly enforced upon al} 
pupils whose bodily strength and mental capacity 
justified it. 

Every wrong solution was corrected and every 
faulty recitation perfected before the pupil was dig. 
missed for the day, and what seemed strangest to 
others was not that this school promoted more pu- 
pils than any other, and was known over the city for 
its exact and successful work, but that the teacher 
was not broken down by long hours, and that the 
machinery of her school ran itself with as little fric- 
tion as that of any other. 

If you goto your school to-day and inaugurate 
this plan you will not get through with your work in 
time for supper, and it will be weeks before you and 
your school are both broken in and have acquired the 
art of doing this kind of work easily and quickly—but 
it will not take long to produce a notable improve- 
ment in recitations,and your school will furnish the 
most striking illustration of a law which obtains in 
many places besides the school-room—that human 
capability adapts itself to the demands upon it, and 
that the ability to do seems to vary somewhat with 
what must be done. 

You must not tamper with this practice—the les- 
sons assigned must be such as the pupil can prepare. 
When your school has gotten into the traces and is 
doing its work in the faithful, honest way that this 
method in the hands of a good teacher will induce, 
you must be doubly careful to avoid overwork, and 
must not mistake the ability to perform a given task 
with apparent ease for the ability to carry increased 
burdens. 

Does this seem like too great a pressure? Like 
demanding too much from immature minds? Which 
is better, to be satisfied with a partial performance 
of a task greater than could be expected to be per- 
formed in full, or to suit the task to the ability of the 
performer, and then require its exact performance? 

I incline to the latter view, and while I believe 
every plan for school administration must adapt it- 
self to circumstances and possess such flexibility that 
no one shall be in danger of imagining that the pu- 
pil is for the school and not the school for the pupil, 
I remember that it is the element of certainty in law 
which will modify conduct. 

We are too much in danger of allowing our pupils 
to look upon a penalty as the price paid for a fault— 
and I have known teachers who actually seemed to 
view it in that light. “Here is the crime—here the 
equivalent penalty—the one equal to the other and 
balanced by it.” The pupil is detained partly, some- 
times, as a penalty for failure, though where failure 
has resulted from unavoidable causes, it must not be 
so considered—and this punishment shows him the 
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Te of doing his work at the proper time, and 
Serscon vette preparation in future, but this is not, 
think, the view to be insisted upon. For some 
. the pupil has failed to do the work of the day— 
work assigned because he needed to-day the particu- 
Jar benefit this particular work will confer. 

Failing in the task—he has missed the gain which 
his day’s world should give him, and the teacher 
merely sees that before he leaves for the day, he can 
carry home the whole gain of a day’s work. 

This would seem no more than an honest fulfil- 
ment of the obligation to the pupil, and it will be 
found that the plan under the management ofa ju- 
dicious teacher will add very little to his burdens, for 
itinduces such careful and honest preparation that 
the amount of work to be made good is astonishingly 
small, and he will be repaid a thousand fold in the 
exact work done, and the thorough, honest progress 
of his pupils. 

At the risk of tiresome repetition, however, I 
would say that I do not propose this scheme as uni- 
yersally applicable. What I would say is this—Here 
isa plan by which some faithful teachers have pro- 
duced admirable results. In their judicious hands it 
did not add too greatly to their burdens or those of 
their pupils. 

The practice of detention is readily abused—it is 
the easiest of school punishments to apply—and is 
sometimes used to such excess as to deprive the pu- 
pil of needed recreation as well as to injure him by 
long confinement in the school-room—an injury not 
only to his bodily health, but to his appreciation of 
the purposes and advantages of school, resulting some- 
times in a decided dislike for* school and the things 
of school, and therefore in serious harm. What shall 
wesay then? The answer is not far toseek! Use 
common sense—which being translated is good judg- 
ment—adapt your methods to your circumstances and 
to yourself—apply the resources of your own individ- 
uality to the work, and you may be like no other 
teacher, but this will be a fact over which you need 
hardly mourn. 

W. W. Brrpsatu. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE FOURTH QUERY. 


AT the monthly meetings held in this city last week, 
the following appeal from the Temperance Commit- 
tee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was presented and 
read : 

DEAR FRIENDS: 

A deep concern has engaged the attention of the Year- 
jy Meeting’s Committee on Temperance and Intoxicating 
Beverages, to present for the serious consideration of our 
meetings, an increased care in the manner of answering 
the Fourth Query in relation to the manufacture, sale and 
use of all intoxicants; believing many Friends inadvertent- 
ly uphold the traffic by dealing with those who are engaged 
directly or indirectly in the purchase or sale of intoxicants 
43 a beverage. 

While it may be true that none of our members are en- 
gaged in the direct manufacture or sale of intoxicants, yet 
we feel that the truth requires us to recognize the fact that 
the renting of property for such purposes, the use of liquors 
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in the preparation of food, and the encouragement given 
to the manufacture of domestic wines and cider for bever- 
ages, are certainly breaches of our testimonies in regard to 
this matter, and should, therefore, claim our serious con- 
sideration in preparing our answers to this Query. 

Also, that care should be exercised by all our members 
who may have charge of public sales, that they do not allow 
the sale or use of intoxicants within their jurisdiction ; and 


that the practice of purchasing the refuse of distilleries for 
feeding stock be discouraged. 


If we neglect to bear an outspoken, active testimony 
against these things, and are content to let them take their 
course, can we truthfully report ourselves clear? 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, Clerk: 
ANNIE CALEY DoRLAND, — 
First month, 1886. 


—A friend at Waynesville, O., writes concerning 
the death, (on Second month 15, 1886), of Eliza Hat- 
ton Pennington, who had almost precisely completed 
her full hundred years. She was a sister of the late 
George and Edward Hatton, and the daughter of Rob- 
ert and Ann Maris Hatton, of Chester county, Pa., 
and was born Second month 26th, 1886. She was 
married to John Pennington at 18, and left a widow 
at 54. Her father lost his right of membership among 
Friends, partly by taking some action in military 
matters, at the time of the Revolutionary War, but 
was reinstated and became a useful minister. He was 
the brother-in-law of the late Hugh Judge. Eliza’s 
faculties were comparatively well preserved until a 
few weeks ago, when she had the misfortune to fall 
and injure her hip, after which she rapidly failed. 
She expressed herself desirous of being released, her 
suffering being very severe. She was within eleven 
days of her one hundredth year. Her funeral took 
place on the 17th, at Friends’ ground at Waynesville, 
where her remains were placed beside those of her 
brother George. 


—The five meetings, viz: Merion, Haverford, Rad- 

nor, Valley, and Schuylkill, composing Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, are among the most ancient in 
Pennsylvania. That meeting has recently had their 
records perfected by procuring copies of such as went 
into the possession of the other body of Friends. A 
very complete index has been prepared of the pro- 
ceedings of the several meetings, as well as of the re- 
cords of births, deaths, marriages, and certificates, 
and this large index volume, together with the orig- 
inal records, have been placed in the Yearly Meeting 
fire-proof at Race street, Philadelphia. 
—The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
to visit Friends, etc., held an interesting meeting on 
the 19th inst., beginning at 10.30 a.m. There was a 
large attendance. Additional reports were read of 
the work of the committee, and a sub-committee for 
Salem Quarterly Meeting was set apart. The gener- 
al committee proposed to hold another meeting be- 
fore Yearly Meeting, and to prepare their report of 
the year’s work in time to present it when the Year- 
ly Meeting convenes. 

—The Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting held an interesting \session on the 
20th inst. Very complete reports werereceived from 
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the different sub-committees* appvinted to visit 

schools, creating a lively discussion, but resulting in 

the feeling of great encouragement as to the growing 
e fficiency and interest felt in our educational work. 


THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Teacher’s Library Asso- 
ciation of Friends was held at 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, onthe 20th instant. The Committee of 
Management made a report, stating that they had en- 
deavored to perform the duties assigned them and to 
carry out fully the object of the association. A cata- 
logue of the books, numbering 691 volumes, has just 
been printed for the use of our members, and is ready 
for distribution. 

These books are all now included among those 
“ Belonging to the Caleb Clothier Memorial Library, 
a branch of the library of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, designed especially for the 
use of teachers and under the management of the 
Teacher’s Library Association of Friends, Fifteenth 
and Race streets, Philadelphia ;” the most of them 
have been donated by Isaac H.Clothier. There have 
been enrolled the past year 98 members, 45 of whom 
have taken out 140 volumes: there have been on the 
table in the library, for the use of our members, one 
bi-monthly, six monthly, and two weekly education- 
al journals. The Treasurer’s account shows that he 
has received the sum of $350.37, and has expended 
$234.68, leaving in his hands $115.79, after adjusting 
some unsettled bills. 

The committee earnestly call the attention of our 
teachers to this comprehensive library and its liberal 
terms, and commend its volumes and periodicals for 
perusal as invaluable aids to them in their interest- 
ing and important work. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Samuel B. Carr, Clerk ; Edward Webster, Treas- 
urer; and as a Committee of Management, Arthur 
Beardsley, Wm. W. Birdsall, Susan T. Comly, Annie 
L. Croasdale, Annie C. Dorland, Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Martha Heacock, George L. Maris, Helen R. Mar- 
shall, Ferris W. Price, Cassandra H. Rice, and Anna 
Walter Speakman, the clerk and treasurer being ex- 
officio members. 

Any person interested in Friends’ schools who 
shall pay to the association one dollar or more per 
annum, may become a member. This sum may be 
paid to the librarian at the library, and she will give 
cards of membership, and furnish each member with 
a copy of the new catalogue. 

The library will be open for the delivery and re- 
turn of books on Fourth-day from 11.30 a. m. to 3.30 
p.m.,and from 7 to 9 p.m. ; on Sixth-days from 2 to5 
p. m.; and on Seventh-days from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
and from 7 to 9 p. m., except during the Seventh and 
Eighth months, when it will be closed. 

Members of the Teachers’ Library Association are 
also entitled to the use of the books and periodicals 
of the Library Association of Friends of Philadelphia, 
(a very valuable collection, numbering nearly ten 

thousand volumes of carefully selected works), subject 
to its rules. H. R. R. 














SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Prof. Paulin spoke at Concordville, on Fifth-dg 
evening, the 18th inst., on “ Victor Hugo.” J 
—Gopal Vinayak Joshee’s lecture at the Colj 
on Sixth-day evening, was quite largely attended b 
the neighbors and friends of the College. He alt 


avery interesting account of some of the mannerg 
and customs of his people. 


—Margaretta Walton attended the meeting on 
First-day morning. She quoted Psalm LXI; 2:“Lead 
me to the Rock that is higher than I.” Her appeal 
was an earnest one, showing that all human learnin 
and human attainments could avail nothing unless 
we humbly seek the aid of, and are supported bya 
higher power. She first addressed the young, and 
then feelingly included those who are in authority 
reminding them that they are daily leading these 
young minds and hearts more by what they are—anq 
what they do—than by any spoken words. Good 
seed was surely sown ; may it prove to have fallen in 
fruitful soil. She afterwards appeared in supplica. 
tion ; and the meeting closed under a solemn cover. 
ing of the divine presence. 


MAXIMUS. 

I HOLD him great who for love’s sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 

Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears that burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart: 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fall has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they who die for God 

And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 

A greater conqueror in His sight. 


ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


YOU have heard the story I now shall tell 
Of little boy Blue and what befell 

That famous lad on a Summer day 

When the farmers were busy making hay. 
They left him to watch the cows and sheep, 
And little boy Blue fell fast asleep. 


And his sleep was as sweet as the fragrant hay, 
Where with his head on his arm he lay. 

By his side was lying the silent horn, 

While the cows held revel among the corn, 
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And into the meadows soon followed the sheep, 
While little boy Blue lies fast asleep. 


The rustling leaves of the orchard trees, 

The drowsy hum of the droning bees, 

The rippling song of a rivulet near, 

Like a lullaby, softly falls on his ear. 

But housemaids and farm hands are calling for you, 
So wake from your slumber my little boy Blue. 


My story, though brief, has a moral that’s clear— 

Watch well at your post when temptation is near. 

If voices of pleasure allure you to sleep, 

You may waken to evils far worse than the sheep. 

Beware of the herds of intemperance and sin, 

While you carelessly sleep they creep silently in. 

M. G. CHIcK. 

JOHN B. GOUGH. 

[The following obituary notice of the late John B. 
Gough, (who died in Philadelphia on the 18th inst.), is 
condensed from a daily newspaper, (the New York Times), 
of the 19th.] 


Joun BARTHOLOMEW GOUGH was a native of England, | 


having been born at Sandgate, in the county of Kent, 
August 22d, 1817. His parents were poor, but his 
father maneged to send him to a seminary at Folke- 
stone, where he made such good progress in the ele- 
mentary studies that at the age of 10 he was made a 
teacher in the school. He remained here for two 
years engaged in this useful labor, when his father 
arranged with a family about to emigrate to America 
totake the boy with them. He started for this coun- 
try in one of the old packet ships,'June 4th, 1829, and 
arrived off Sandy Hook August 3d, having consumed 
§4 days in the passage. After spending two years 
with the family on a farm in Oneida County, he went 
to New York to learn a trade, reaching there Dec. 
8ist, 1831, with 50 cents in his pocket and a small 


satchel which contained all his worldly possessions. | 


He applied for work to the Methodist Book Concern, 
and secured a situation as an apprentice to learn the 
trade of bookbinding, receiving $2.25a week. Later 
he changed his place, to get $3 a week, and sent to 
England for his parents and sister, and his mother 
and sister came to New York in response to his call. 
They had scarcely got to housekeeping when work 
became dull and he lost his situation. He had made 
the acquaintance in the meantime of bad compan- 
ions, and had fallen into the habit of drinking occa- 
sionally to excess. The Winter found him and his 
little family cold and hungry, but they struggled 
through until the spring, when he secured work again 
at $4.50 a week. He continued todrink at times, but 
not badly until 1834, when he was again thrown out 
of work, and his mother died in her cheerless home. 
She was buried in the Potter’s Field, her son having 
no means to secure a decent interment. From this 
time he plunged recklessly into dissipation, expend- 
ing what money he could getin rum, and often going 
hungry that the cravings of his passion for drink 
might be satisfied. 

The history of his erratic life for the next eight 
years is the history of the steady degradation of every 
drunkard. From New York he went to Bristol, R. L., 
in 1836, and to Providence in 1837, where he suc- 
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ceeded in securing work, but he soon lost it on ac- 
count of his dissipated habits. His clothes became 
shabby, and his board bill became go large that he 
could no longer get credit for hisbed or his food, and 
one night he found himself wandering about the 
streets of Providence hungry and homeless. He 
joined the company of a Providence theatre and 
gained quite a reputation in the low comedy charac- 
ters, but the theatre failed, and Gough received little 
but his whiskey for his services. Then he managed 
to secure an engagement in a theatre at Boston. He 
made his first appearance singularly enough as the 
keeper of a temperance hotel in a pieceentitled “ De- 
parted Spirits ; or, the Temperance Hoax,” a wretched 
production, in which Deacon Moses Grant, Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, and other prominent temperance men 
were ridiculed and reviled. The engagement did not 
last long, and Gough lost most of the money due him 
by the failure of the theatre. For the next five years 
he went from bad to worse. His unfortunate love of 
liquor prevented him from holding any position long, 
and he was forced to constantly change his pursuits. 

In 1840 he was prostrated with a severe attack of 
delirium tremens, and after this terrible warning he 
became frightened, and remained sober for a month; 
but the memory of his sufferings soon faded and he 
fell again. In 1841 his young wife, whom he had 
married in Providence, and who had suffered terri- 
bly on his account, died, and then the last restraint 
seemed to have been removed. He plunged deeper 
and deeper into dissipation, lost all self-respect, and 
at the early age of twenty-four was pointed to as a 
warning to the children of Worcester as a degraded 
sot. 

For nearly two years he continued this depraved 
life, at times standing on the very threshold of death, 
but in the fall of 1842 his manhood was restored and 
he sprang into new life as a power to save thousands 
of young men from the misery which he had experi- 
enced. On the last Monday of October in that year 
he was induced to attend a temperance meeting in 
Worcester, and at its close he stepped to the front 
and signed the pledge with a trembling hand. The 
next day he was prostrated with delirium, but he 
fought manfully through. He began to talk at the 
temperance meetings which were nightly held inthe 
vicinity of Worcester, his first address being deliv- 
ered at Milbury, Mass. He rapidly developed into a 
most eloquent speaker, and crowds rushed to hear 
him. Within six months the name of John B. Gough 
was known in every hamlet of Massachusetts, and 
temperance societies eagerly sought his attendance at 
their meetings. Hislecttres at this time were made 
up almost entirely of anecdotes of his personal experi- 
ences as a drunkard, and he told them in such a 
vivid and realistic style that the attention of his au- 
dience was gained at the outset and never wavered 
until he took his seat. 

Five months after signing the pledge Mr. Gough 
yielded to temptation and violated his plighted word. 
He was in Boston,and while eating oysters with 
some friends he took a glass of wine which was 
handed him, and, without thinking, as he afterward 
said, placed it to his lips and drained it to the bot- 
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tom. He was so horror-stricken at the thought of 
what he had done that he gave up all idea of saving 
himself, and continued to drink during the night. 
The next day he returned to Worcester, told his 
friends what he had done, and declared his intention 
to give up the battle. They argued with him, ex- 
pressed their confidence in him, and induced him to 
again sign the pledge. He continued his work in the 
lecture field with increasing success. During the 
first two years he worked very hard. “ In 365 days,” 
he says, in his autobiography, “I gave 383 addresses 
and received for them $1,059, out of which I paid all 
expenses. I traveled 6,840 miles and obtained 15,- 
218 signatures to the pledge.” He was married for 
the second time Nov. 23, 1843, to Miss Mary Whit- 
comb, and in the following year, May 9, he delivered 
his first lecture in New York. He created a great 
sensation there, and followed up his success by lec- 
tures in Newark, Philadelphia and Washington. 
Since then Mr. Gough has been heard in nearly every 
city and town in this country,and his popularity as a 
lecturer has never shown the least sign of waning. 
Mr. Gough made his first tour of Great Britain in 
1853, remaining abroad for two years, delivering lec- 
tures in England and Scotland. He was received 
everywhere with enthusiasm, and was instrumental 
in securing many signers to the pledge. In 1857 he 
again made atrip to Europe, and this time he re- 
mained three years, returning in 1860. Mr. Gough 
then ceased to make temperance the special subject 
of his lectures, and appeared on the platform with 
several new addresses. His first lecture on “Street 
Life in London” was delivered in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, just after his return, and was very successful. It 
was followed by “Lights and Shadows of London 
Life,” “London by Night,” (1861), “Here and 
There in Britain,” “ Eloquence and Orators,” (1862), 
“Peculiar People,” (1863), “ Fact and Fiction,” (1864), 
“Habit,” (1865), “Curiosity,” (1866), and “ Circum- 
stances,” (1867.) Mr. Gough made a third trip to 
Europe in 1878, and delivered his lectures on general 
subjects with great success, returning home in 1879. 
He published but two books during his life, his 
“Autobiography,” in 1848, and “Sunlight and 
Shadow ” in 1881. During the last few years of his 
life Mr. Gough had lectured occasionally, but his age 
made it impossible for him to travel safely by night, 
and he made no extended tours. Up to July of last 
year he estimated that he had traveled 489,000 miles, 
57,000 of which was in Great Britain. He was a 
prohibitionist, but his idea was to gradually “ work 
up” to prohibition by educating public sentiment 
through Sunday closing and local option laws until 
the community was prepared for what he called the 
“‘ principal measure.” His home for several years 
had been in Worcester, Mass. 


WE are constantly and properly urged by the pulpit 
to cultivate the higher life. The apostle teaches us 
that “to be carnally minded is death, to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace.” Still, the vast ma- 
‘jority of men and women must devote the greater 
part of their time and strength to the pursuit of ma- 





ae 
terial objects,—to the earning of a living. It ; 


therefore, not strange that their minds Should be. 
come engrossed and wholly absorbed in thoge ob- 
jects; and, when they are asked to consider the idea] 
life, to think, if not to say, that they have families to 
support, and they have neither time nor strength for 
anything else. And so they labor on, toiling for the 
meat that perisheth, compelled by the very circum. 
stances of their existence to that toil ; for, Without 
that toil their families would actually suffer. The 
very fact that they are compelled to labor so hard to 
obtain the necessary means to support physical life 
increases the importance in their minds of material 
objects, and causes them to think that to secure an 
abundant stock of material possessions is success, rea] 
success. So generally is this the case that, ask any 
one as to another, of whom you have not heerd fora 
long time, and the reply is that he has done ye 
well or is doing very well; and you understand him 
to mean that he has made or is making money, If 
the reply is ‘‘ Poor fellow! he does not seem to get 
on, he has a hard time of it,” the inference at once ig 
that he has not prospered in his business. 

And still it is true that, while in every well-or. 
dered life there must be hard work, and a great deal 
of it, to procure food, clothing, and shelter, man should 
cultivate the higher life, the life of the spirit ; thatto 
be carnally minded—that is, to be wholly absorbed 
in the pursuit of material objects—is death, to be 
spiritually minded is lifeand peace. And there isno 
real incompatibility in the twothings. And just this 
should be insisted upon. If it be true that one can- 
not do what is requisite for the support of himself 
and those dependent upon him, and at the sametime 
do what is requisite for the support of the inner life 
of the soul, it is obvious that, in most cases, the latter 
would, and perhaps it is not too much to say should, 
be neglected. But such is not thecase. The Infinite 
Father has imposed no such harsh necessity upon his 
children. On the contrary, the harder the manual or 
intellectual labor that one’s circumstances may re- 
quire, the more is that labor made tolerable, if its 
performance be united with a constant desire for and 
seeking after the spiritual life. And here we would 
especially avoid anything like cant, or what has been 
so popularly called religiosity. We mean just this, 
that the business man in his business, the mechanic 
in his shop, the farmer in the field, can do his work, 
not only as well, but better, if he be animated by a de- 
sire to serve God as well as himself, if he recognizes 
the two sides of life-—the heavenly and earthly,— 
and adopts the standard of rectitude in all his doe 
ings. The examples of the truth of this, while un- 
fortunately not so numerous as one could wish, are 
fully sufficient to prove it ; and they come within the 
range of every one’s observation. It is possible that 
aman so living may not make so much money, but 
he will make all that can be honestly acquired ; and 
it is not for those who would resort to dishonest 
courses that we are writing.— Christian Register. 


THE main token of strong character is not to make 
known every change and phase in thought and feel- 
ing, but to give the world the finished results. 
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—————_ 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—“Qne-third of the cases of habitual drunkenness,” 
says Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, Ct., a recognized authority 
on the treatment of inebriety, “‘ may be traced to inebriate 
ancestors. Among the direct heredities,”’ he says, ‘‘ the 
line of the inheritance will be from father to daughter and 
from mother to son. He believes that many diseases per- 
valent in certain families, such as minor forms of insanity, 
consumption, and various nerve defects, are the result of 
excesses of some intemperate ancestors, and that where 
such is the case a return to inebriety.may be expected in 
the third generation.” 

—The Committee on the Normal School, of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education has decided to drop mythology 
from the curriculum of studies at the excellent academy 
for young women on Spring Garden Street, and substitute 
cooking. The result has been reached after a long and 
lively controversy between the esthetic and the practical 
members of the Normal School Committee ; and the instruc- 
tion in cookery is intended to be, it is stated, of a very 
practical character. 

—A letter by “ E. M.,” (Edward Matthews), in the North 
Wales, (Pa.), Record, from Florida, says: “I will be asked 
did not Florida have a great freeze this winter, which 

"played havoc with things. Yes, this is true, and the loss 
will amount to many millions of dollars. It lasted five days, 
and the temperature sank from 14 to 20 degrees throughout 
most of the peninsula. Snow falls occurred in various 
places. Even in Key West it went down to 40, and to 49 in 
Havana. There has been no such weather within fifty 
years, and may not be again for fifty years tocome. Ice 
froze on the St. Juhns for 150 feet from theshore. Not all, 
but nearly all the oranges remaining on the trees were 
ruined, but then two-thirds had been picked. The loss will 
be several millions. In many parts of the state nursery 
trees were killed, and most of the large lemon and lime 
trees. The pineapples shared the same fate. The orange 
trees, however, in Southern Florida, were mainly un- 
harmed, and there will be more fruit on them next year 
than ever. Many injurious insects received a quietus, and 
the loss to the state though great is only contemporary. 
There is scarcely any appreciable check to the price of 
lands or speculation. 

—A count of the damage done in Kansas by the two 
great storms of last month reveals that in Graham county 
alone the stock frozen to death numbered 5,152—449 cattle 
and 4,704 sheep. 

—“ Maryland,” writes Bradley T. Johnson to the Balti- 
more Sun, “ has furnished 3,750,000 bushels of seed oysters 
per annum, which in the Delaware and Long Island Sound 
increase in size so as to make 17,000,000 bushels. We get 
$7,500,000 for our export, which in a year sells for $10,000,- 
000.” 

—We have received the “ New Guide to Rose Culture,” 
published by the Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., 
and commend it to the attention of those interested in the 
subject. This company makes a specialty of growing and 
distributing roses, and offers nearly 500 varieties, including 
all the latest novelties and finest standard sorts. They also 
offer choice hardy shrubbery, climbing vines, fine seeds, 
etc. They send by mail or express, as desired. 


—It is now estimated that the total cost of the new cap- 
itol at Albany, N. Y., will be over $21,000,000. Up to the 
present time $17,502,993.09 has been expended on the 
building. 

—The Mormons expect to complete their great temple 
at Salt Lake City in about two years. Its cost will be $3,- 
000,000. 





—John B. Gough, the famous temperance lecturer, had 
a stroke of apoplexy while lecturing at Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of the 15th instant. He was re- 
moved to a private house near by, where he lay until the 
18th, and then expired. He was born in England, on the 
22d of 8th mo., 1817, his parents being in poor circum- 
stances. He came to this country in 1829, and his life in 
New York, after he grew up, (1835 to 1842), was wild and 
intemperate. He was converted to temperance in 1842, 
and soon began his career as a lecturer, in which he at- 
tained extraordinary success. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Blair educational bill, providing for aid from the 
national treasury to the States, on the basis of illiteracy, 
has been under consideration in the U.S. Senate. It passed 
the Senate a year ago, but failed in the House. The Sen- 
ate has passed a bill providing for the punishment by fine 
or imprisonment, or both, of trespassers on Indian lands. 
The bill for the allotment of lands in severalty to the In- 
dians has received some discussion. 

A VERY serious fire occurred at Wilmington, N. C., on 
the 21st inst., the loss being estimated at $500,000. Among 
the property destroyed were two steamers, a schooner, the 
wharf and sheds of the Clyde Steamship Line, three blocks 
of stores, many residences, the First Methodist Church, two 
railroad freight depots, two grain mills, a cotton compress, 
etc. 

A HEAVY snow storm raged throughout Vermont on the 
20th. At Burlington the snow was six inches deep, the 
temperature at zero and the wind blowing forty miles an 
hour. 


UNUSUALLY high tides in the Bay of Fundy, on the 20th 
inst., flooded large portions of Digby, Annapolis and King’s 
counties, Nova Scotia, doing much damage. “ A tidal wave” 
visited St. John’s, New Brunswick, on the same day, sub- 
merging all the wharves and streets along the harbor, in 
some instances to a depth of four feet. 

A PROHIBITION Convention was held at Sedalia, Mo., 
last week. Resolutions were adopted demanding of the 
next Legislature the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment forever prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, including wine and beer; also the pas- 
sage of a local option law similar to the Georgia law. 

THE Carpenters’ Unions of St. Louis have adopted reso- 
lutions declaring that if the eight-hour system is not adop- 
ted by the Ist of May they will begin a general strike. 

Ir is said that the Chinese Consul-General at San Fran- 
cisco has already presented to the State Department claims 
aggregating more than $500,000 for damages resulting from 
the anti-Chinese riots and expulsions on the Pacific coast. 
There was another outbreak against the Chinese, on the 
22d inst., this being at Oregon City, near Portland, Oregon. 

THE strike of the miners and coke drawers, in the Con- 
nellsville region of Pennsylvania, is atan end. The opera- 
tors and miners’ representatives had a conference at Scot- 
dale on the 20th inst., and the result was a concession to 
the miners of ten per cent. advance. The strike lasted five 
weeks. 


NOTICES. 

«#* The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends will hold the third and last Confer- 
ence of the season with parents, teachers, and others inter- 
ested, on 7th day, 3d mo. 6th, 1886, at 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, commencing at one o’clock. The subjects to 
be considered are: 

ist. What modifications, if any, are needed in the 
courses of study in our schools, and how can the codpera- 
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a 
tion of parents and teachers be secured to obtain the best | divine direction, to enlarge our borders and extend th 
results from them ? usefulness of the Society. 8 

2d. Manual training in Friends’ Schools. An invita- To the younger members of Friends, a cordial in 
tion is extended to all interested. is extended to be present and to participatein a full and free 
Wa. WabDE Griscom, Clerk. interchange of thought and sentiment. 
It is expected that a paper will be read at the Confer. 
*,* The Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of | ence on 7th day morning on the subject of “ The duties of ’ 
Friends to visit subordinate meetings, &c., andthe Central | the members to the meeting, and the duty of th 








. ; © meet 

Yommittee on First-Day Schools are requested to meet at | to its membership.” — : ing 

the time of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting to be held at Friends from a distance who come via Philadel 

Little Britain on 6th day, 26th inst. and Baltimore Central R. R. to Oxford, Pa., or Rising ae : 
On 7th day 27th inst., at 10 o’clock, it is proposed to | Md., on 5th day, will be met and provided for. | 

hold a Conference on the State of Society, at West Notting- Jos. J. JANNEY, Clerk of Committee to visit Subop. 

ham Meeting-House; also at 14 o’clock in the afternoon at dinate Meetings, &c. ; 

the same place, a First-Day School Conference on the gen- EI M. Lams, Clerk of Central Committee on F, p, 

eral subject of First-Day School work. : Schools. 

_ In considering the latter subject there may be expres- Baltimore, Md., Second mo. 10th, 1886. 
. sion: 





1st. As to the extent and method contemplated by the *,* The Sub-Committee to visit the branch meetings in 


= Meeting in its minute of First-Day Schooljrecog- | Haddonfield Quarter expect to attend Moorestown Meetin; 
nition. 








on First day, Second month 28th. ‘ 
2d. The expressed and implied duties of monthly Train leaves Market St. Ferry at 9.15 A. M., and Moores. 
meetings. 


town to return at 5.53 P. M. 





3d. The character of guarded First-Day School in- 
struction recommended and best adapted to meet the re- 


*,.* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
quirements of youth, and to lead them into the fold of the 


to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
iety. meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

It is further proposed to attend morning meeting at S. M. GAasKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 
Oxford on First-day, 28th inst., and a Conference there on 

the State of Society at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. - rm 





These opportunities for meeting and conferring together SCHOFIELD SCHOOL: ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
are proposed in the desire to encourage friends to greater . : 
faithfulness; to awaken a more lively interest in the regu- une oat Massies - aa, Saari - + $10.00, 
lar attendance of our religious meetings; to mutually bene- This is the donation previously acknowledged in the 


fit and strengthen one another in well doing, and under | issue of First month 30th. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 























WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BOTH. 

New York Trisune, ($1.50.) = , ; $3.60 THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). ; ‘ - 8.5 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . ; ; : _ 8.40 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). . ‘ - «+ $625 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3.) oa HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4). . 5% 
Harper’s WEFKLY, ($4.) . . . «. « 6.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4). —— 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4.). . . . . «. 6.00 Tux Srupent, ($1). . . =. . . . 8&2 
Harper’s Youna Prope, ($2.) . : : ; 4.25 PoPpuULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). " . ‘ 6.75 
Lirreci’s Livine AGE, ($8.). . . «. « 10.00 NokTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). . - 6% 
Tue American, ($3) . . . . «. « 500 | ST Nicuotas, ($3) ©. . « . «© « 5.25 
Country GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . Mi 5 : 4.75 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5)... és 6.75 
Curist1an Union, ($3.) : ss ; : . 5.25 Wipe AWAKE, ($3). . = ‘ ; i - 5.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.). . . «. 475 pect i an ano aas a 
ee ll} PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . . . «. 425 

SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). . . . . . «840 
Goop HovsEKEEPING, ($2.50) ‘ , ; - $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50), . . . 3.60 














*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now w’‘sh to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 





FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
-~ FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
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ere ANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 


ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 

TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 

“New York and Chicago Limited”’ of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars a ea, ae 
ttsburg and the We .50 a.m. 
Fest Line, Fit neinnatl Expre ‘ . *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express ° . . . . . . + *10.05 p.m. 
pacific Express West & se oe - ee “11.20 p.m. 
urg Express . © 2©« « « « «+ 480 a.m. 
N Express ° ° ° ‘ os a.m. 
W Rie 6e e 211.50 a.m. 
frie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 4 p=. 
KaneExpress . - + + + + « + 40 a.m. 
lock Haven Express ° . . e * ° .30 a.m. 
Renovo Express, 211.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Expr2ss, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
Brieans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 
a.m. 
Harrisb a YorkExpress. . . . 25.40 p.m 
Mail Train = sme - + eee *7.00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . 2.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. - ; 7.40 a.m 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 24.30, 11.50 a.m 
Columbia and YorkExpress . . . 25.40 p.m 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30.a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.87 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 8, 4, 

5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

$.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and lone Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
Cs , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8,25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


a. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.55, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.85 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sheoping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 


can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 824 Federal ae one. 


. R. WOOD, 
General Passenget Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 





DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


‘1541 N. 12th St. 


HANDSOME GoLD WALL PApERs, 25 Cents, usual 
price 50 Cents. New and attractive papers at 10 
and 12} Cents. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
S.-E. Con. MARKET & 12TH Sts. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 





PER CENT NET TO INVESTORS. $300,000 LOANED WITH- 
7 out loss. Satisfactory testimonials, information and refer 
ences furnished upon application. Mortgages, guaranteed 
principal and interest, for sale in amounts of $200, $300, $400, $500, 
$600, $700, $800, $1000, $1200, $1500, $2000 and upwards by 
B. MILLER, ATToRNEY AT Law, 
40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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-S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. —w mameren TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 1388, 
_ President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, V WM. P. ‘HUSTON, 
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ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


MEYVNEN & C OM PA N y, Artists and | Photographers, 


S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN é GREEN STS., PHILADA. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In. 
surance ce Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 














PARTIAL LIST OF THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO.’S | 


Oa Mimcan Movignges, | Amos HILLBoRN & Co, 
Mo on han a chet: Paladelphis Once, aso | Murniture, Bedding, Curtains. 








NO. AMT. NO. ACRES. WHERE LOCATED. VALUATION. 















2281 $700 160 Reno County, Kansas. $2300 

3485 a 160 Morris uy 3000 PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
2551 1100 ene : ” 

2516 1200 80 Bourbon “ “ 4000 AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
2191 = = a - ond F 

2544 1 1 arion “ = TAINS AND R 

aa et = Dekalb “ 2 ean 8 URNITURE COVERINGS 
—_— = ff a, = MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
2311 3000 400 Winfield “ ae 11000 


‘ iin EE SPRINGS, SPRING Cots, ETC., ETC. 
These loans HAVE BEEN MADE, and can be transferred at once. 
The Company guarantees the prompt payment of the interest 
UNTIL THE PRINCIPAL IS FULLY PAID. 


It guarantees the payment of the principal within two years No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


from. ae Note the conservative character of this guarantee. 
The principal and interest coupons are payable at this office. icine 
We will send, when requested, full information regarding any 
of these loans. 


In ordering, give number and amount. 
WILKINSON & ALSOP, MANAGERS. ENGRAVING, 


“ane Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
TOILET SOAP. Wedding Invitations. 
“PALM” and ‘*‘HONEY.’’ Nee TCRM 
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$1.25 PER DOZEN. ne 
ean College and Class Invitations, Fine 


Stationery. 


FOR TOILET USE THAN SOAPS MADE OF ANIMAL FATS. 


FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


OUR PALM AND HONEY ARE PURE VEGETABLE SOAPS, MORE SUITABLE | 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





